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js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ty: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
tv pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and iy 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration af such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
tine, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a pauper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—‘‘ Discontinue.” 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
gor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is. not to send it to any One on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sre he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
ec the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 


‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


HE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 

A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 

tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 

record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom,” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and. now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rartu 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because | go 

unto my Father.”—-Joan 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Lloly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE ¥ROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 


‘ He will swallow up Deata in Vicrory.” Isaiai: 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Pree Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
easuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, Ko. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer III]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiug Argument. 


PART IIL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curisxenpom. ConstTiTuTIONAL Curis- 
rianity. THe Bisie on MarriaGe. Pavu’s Views 
oF Marriage. Law or Apvuntery. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIL —Contoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLavery. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churea: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con_ 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. hut developing many new snd interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al, 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint th lves 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. Jd. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuerat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &e.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mint. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of au ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 
nnn 


LLLP 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. Je. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c &c.; and are prepared to exceute orders for mwa 
chinery gencrally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS, (2d and-3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7 If not paid in advance, dowble the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 8 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42.cts. not prepaid 

9&8 Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enelose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
eluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports or 
News. &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest -alue—making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways. in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communtry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 





Community Press. 
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THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job, Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


9&3 Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 
8. R. LEONARD & €@. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much. more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


Central Business Agency. 


Georce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his ageney for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &e., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.* 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, fe 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dié- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen; be the gathering-point of « 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with, hie 
men, and make them interested rartyexs instead of 
holding them by the mere bond «f wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 
The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 
1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ccnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 
2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en] 
tire community of interests. 
3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs, 
4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of thia 
plan would be manifold pa complete. 
1, Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive ramiLy. 
2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scnoor.. 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnurcn 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. ‘lhe 
four great interests of mankind— business, fan.ily af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join bands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game fer the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant prcpor 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 


of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themgelves so 1s to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adepted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the partics may chcose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ as im 
a spelling class ; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, tbe reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right beck, 
the reader says, The next, andthe trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right beok is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or,individual forfeit - 
ures may be collected. if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, a8 Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are abje to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe bock. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ork 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it ccn pletes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that Le can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any pasenge rend. 

The advantages which this game ccnibines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain. 
ment, — edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of famili 





iar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and os 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A men - 
ory and guick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
direeted to Bible truth, and in a way to make it 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind. — 
It is n faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible tan that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetics:] orverbal. is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, nnd must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences hetween the vari- 





posed and are preparitig toinstitute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. f 


ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
quired by any other method of studying the Bible, 
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Wrought in Bible Timeg 

The following extract from the writings of the 
prophet Joel, has a peculiar significance at this 
time in view of the prevailing drought. It seems 
to.be a commemoration of very much such a time 
as the present, of universal dryness. The advice 
contained in the second paragraph would not be 
inappropriate in the present exigency : 
“The field is wasted, the Jand mourneth; for 
the corn is wasted: the new wine is dried up, the 
old Janguisheth. Be ye ashamed, O ye husband- 


men; howl, © ye vine-dressers, for the wheat and 
for the barley; because the harvest of the field is 


pee. The vine,is dried up, and the fig-tree }* 


isheth ; the pamegranate-tree, the palm-tree 
also, and the apple-tpee, even all the trees of the 
field are withered: because joy is withered away 
from the sons of men. Gird yourselves, and la- 
ment, ye priests: howl, ye ministers of the altar: 
come, lie all night in sackcloth, ye ministers of 
my God: for the meat-offering and the drink- 
offering is withhulden from the house of your 


“ Sanctify ye a fast, call a solemn assembly, gather 
the elders and all the inhabitants of the land into 
the house of the Lord your God, and cry unto 
the Lord, Alas for the day! for the day of the 
Lord is at hand, and as a destruétion from the 
Almighty shall it come. Is not the meat cut off 
before our eyes, yea, joy and gladness from the 
house of our God? The seed is rotten under 


has no expense of feeding them with hay or 
grain, but only adds the waste fodder and 
greens from the garden, for a few wecks before 
the rain, to keep them well. 
light or rocky soil, olives, vines and figs pro- 
duce the finest fruit with little care. 

A gentleman of eonsiderable experience and 
critical observation, who spent the last wiater 
in this country, estimates that more rain fell, 
after his arrival in December, than he had seen 
in any two entire years.in the United States. 
With this opinion, perhaps a little qualified, we 
should agree. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
BROOKLYN, SEPT. 7, 1854. 





Pr err wrrwnwwn. 


Socialistic Fires. 

It is quite evident that an extensive movement 
of agitation and inquiry is pervading society on the 
subject of sexual relations, looking towards an en- 
largement of freedcm beyond the old standards. 
The extent of this revolution in opinion, we 
apprehend, does not appear fully on the sur- 
face; it is from long usage a forbidden subject ; 
and men do not dare to make public what indi- 
vidually they know and feel. In the want of lib- 





their clods, the garners are laid desolate, the 


On spaces of 


ed in your circumstances such as they may be? 
Do you believe it is possible? Our Association 
is made expressly for such persons, and is got 
together exactly on that basis, and no other. 
Let it be understood that we make no claim to 
perfection in our social arrangements—grant that 
we are ever so much out of the way in divers 
particulars; we still find that on the anti-grum- 
bling platform we can go along comfortably, and 
do each other good, and make improvement.— 
Now if any think of forming a connection with 
the Community, let them consider whether they 
are prepared to join an anti-grumbling society, 
and go the teetotal pledge. If not, they had bet- 
ter stay as they are, and practice the lesson of 
contentment till they are sure they have thor- 
oughly got it. That is the basis ; give us that, 
and we can commence Association, and can ex- 
periment, and so work out the problems that 
arise. Without it there can be no beginning of 
true organization. Itisa great attainment to 
get beyond grnmbling; we are not sure but that 
one of the chief énds of society is to bring us there. 
Even if we should fuil as socialists, we consider it 
a great gain on ordinary experience, to succeed in 
the anti-grumbling cause. Success to anti-grum- 
bling. 





Matters of Mention. 


barns are broken down; for the corn is withered. 
How do the beasts groan! the herds of cattle are 
perplexed, because they have no pasture; yea, 
the flocks af.,gheep are made desolate. O Lord, 
to thee will.J c#y.: for the fire hath devoured the 
pastures of the wilderness, and the flame hath 
burned all the .trees of the field. The beasts of 


the field cry also unto thee: for the rivers of 


waters are dried up, and the fire hath devoured 
the pastures of the wilderness. ” 





Agriculture in Palestine. 
We give below an extract from a letter from 
Palestine published in the Presbyterian : 
It is a fact that the mountain ranges, the 
hill country of .Judea, the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, Hebron, &c., are exceeding- 
ly rocky, but between the stones the soil has a 
peculiar capability of producing grain, olives, 
vines and figs, of the best qualities. The undu- 
lating plains on which we are located, north of 
Jaffa, is generally admitte to be as rich as our 
western prairies, or southéen bottom lands, by 
intelligent Americans Who have visited us.— 
In early life we were familiar with extensive 
farming operations on the Potomae and Mo- 
nongahela flats, where the heaviest Indian corn 
and other crops were preduced. Afterward, 
during a residence of yéa’s, we were practical- 
ly interested in one of/ the best pieces of soil 
in New England. IM the deep rich loam ot 
the former, and in.the rapid summer growth of 
the latter, with every artificial aid, we have 
never seen sueh perfect vegetation. As we 
have not had security for a second year, we 
have not risked the expense of manuring our 
garden plats as they shuuld be to produce a 
rapid succesgion of exhausting vegetables in 
one year, yet they have produced such sueces- 
sion of good qualities. We have not been able 
to prepare the soil for field-sowing perfectly, as 
we have not had means to own and keepa team, 
but have depended on poor hired animals that 
were insufficient for turning a deep furrow with 
« good sized plow. Yet our wheat and field 
vegetables yielded a good return. We have 
raised, the last season, 4s good specimens of 
wheat, corn, w!.ite-and sweet potatoes, cabbage 
and other veg@sables, as we generally see at 
home iu the Ttiived States. On account of 
rain net usually falling from the first of May 
until November, many have supposed that it is 
still impossible to make agriculture a profitable 
oceupation ju this land. 

Without the artificial irrigation, which is 
practised here through the dry season for 
securing 2 succession of crops of vegetables, 
and for the perfection of delicate fruits, we 
have proved by experience’ that one crop of 
wheat, barley or oats, are easily raised between 
November and June; also two erops of pota- 
foes—one crop planted after the first rain, 
and the last the latter part ot February—two 
creps of beans in the same way ; also almost ull 
kinds of vegetables may be produced once. 
Our peas, planted the last of October, began 
to bear in November, and the same vines con- 
tinued to blossom and bear plentifully until 
the first of May! Indian corn (first demon- 
efrated this spring) may be planted the Ist of 
Mar¢h and yield a fair crop, ripening in May 
withaut irrigation, which is only needed to 
secure successive crops in one season. One 
of our German neighbors, who gives his attention 
ty raising cattle, sbeep and goats, has a fine 
herd of these different useful animals, in good 
vriler, feeding together. They supply good 
beet, mutton, milk and wool, and graze the 
year round in the care of a shepherd, on the 
Dhhins, between the ploughed spaces, and by 


erty of expression and discussion, the progress of 
secret conviction is going on in quarters where 
perhaps it is least expected. It is a dry time in 
that field, as we!l as in the country generally; and 
the fires have evidently got to work in the soil, 
so that public opinion itself is being undermined, 
aud there is no knowing where the combustion is 
spreading or where it will stop. 
Adin Ballou, of the Hopedale society, has lately 
issued what the Tribune calls a ‘ long, strong, and 
solemn’ warning on the subject, showing that he 
is conscious of an unpleasant proximity to these 
subterranean workings. It appears from Mr. Bal- 
lou’s account, as well as from what is avowed in 
some of the organs of spiritualism, that the ten- 
dency of the new ‘manifestations’ is towards ‘ Free 
Love ;? and as Mr. Ballou has been conspicuous in 
inaugurating the spirit-rapping dispensation, it is 
natural that Le should feel some concern for the 
result which he now sees impending. It appears 
tous, however, that his warning comes tvo late. 
For those who like Mr. Ballou have been influen- 
tial socialists all their days, and teachers of eman- 
cipation and radicalism, to wonder and object 
when their innovating principles reach the partic- 
ular domain of domestic life, is unreasonable. It 
is the very result which of all others they should 
expect,from the preparations which they have soas- 
siduously labored to develop. If aman brings to- 
gether green hay, it would be unphilosophical not 
to expect that it will heat. So whoever preaches 
socialism, and seeks for a closer unity of mankind 
in the various forms of Association than is found 
in ordinary life, is equally inconsistent in not ex- 
pecting that all relations, that of marriage among 
the rest, will sooner or later require a new adjust. 
ment. There are some who wish apparently te 


ty, and leave at the same time just one old timber 
untouched. That is a performance quite impossi- 
ble; and whoever undertakes the joiner-work of 
such a job will find that old timber continually 
coming down upon him, compelling attention 
to it until it is disposed of. 

The part of wisdom in those who assume the 
responsibility of being reformers, is to meet man- 
fully a question that they cannot avoid, and fore- 
stall and prevent wild-fire by occupying the ground 
and setting a true fire. In the midst of whatever 
disturbances may threaten from the unwise exper- 
iments which may be expected on this subject, we 
as a Community feel safe and protected; our 
ground has been already burnt over. And we 
seriously think, in view of such prospects as alarm 
Mr. Ballou and others, that the experience and 
example of our society in Brste Communism, as 
contrasted with disorganizing and infidel attempts 
after freedom, will prove to be the satety-beacon 
of the world. 


A New Prefession. 
Our Community has a somewhat multifarious 
character, according as people are accustomed to 
look at it, and the various functional relations in 
which it stands. It may be regarded as a church 
or as a school, as a moral reform, a socialist, or an 
industrial combination, &c. ‘These are all impor- 
tant in their turn; but the character which we 
should be willing to. be known by for the present 
in preference to all these, is that of an Anti- 
Grumbling Society. What do you say to that 
friendly reader? Wil] you join such a Society— 
making it your first principle now and forever, 








rhe streams, and return home every night. He 


tear up and remodel the whole structure of socie- |. 


—Kossuth has made another speech lately at 
at Hanley in Staffordshire, England. 

—The Grand Lodge of the order of Odd Fellows 
in the United States, is holding its annual session 
at Baltimore. 

—The honorary title of D. D., has been de- 
clined by the Rev. Thornton A. Mills, a distin. 
guished clergyman at the west. 

—Capt Hollins has been detached from the 
command of the Cyane, with the compliments of 
the Secretary of the Navy for the manner in 
which he conducted the Greytown affair. 
—According to the statistics of the Pottsville 
Miner’s Journal, there have been 700,000 more 
tons of coal shipped from the mines the present 
season, than during the same period last year. 
—We see by the papers that the game of crick- 
et is exciting attention and becoming quite popu- 
lar, in this country. There are numerous no- 
tices of matches made and games played between 
clubs in New-York and Montreal, Newark, Wil- 
liamsburg, &c. In one instance, a match was 
made between married and unmarried men. 


--The first report of the telegraph that the 
citizens of Chicago refused to hear a speech from 
Senator Douglas, proves to be incorrect. Ac 
cording to the Chicago papers he spoke for an 
hour or more, but his speech was received w:th 
so many tokens of dislike, and was su often inter- 
rupted, that he finally left the platform in a rage, 
without finishing it. 

—The Evening Post and Tribune have both 
made a protest against the movement of the U.S 
government in sending a Commissioner to treat 
with the republic of St. Domingo. The osten- 
sible object of the moyement, it is said, is to sup- 
port and protect the white population against the 
tyranny of their black neighbors, but the 7'ribune 
regards it as a covert attempt to introduce slavery 
into the Island andannex it to the United States, 


—A monument has just been erected at Hart- 
ford, Ct., to the memory of Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
who wis the founder, in this country, of the system 
of instruction to the deaf and dumb. From an 
article in the 7'ribune oa the subject, we learn 
that there are 16 asylums in the U. S. for the 
education of this class of persons, and another 
established but not yet in operation. The oldest 
one is at Hartford, which was opened in 1817, and 
the largest one is in N. Y. City. 


—The City of Newark N. J., was on Tuesday 
the scene of a serious riot. The circumstances 
of the case are these. The lodges of a secret or- 
ganization called the American Protestant Asso- 
ciation, and as we understand composed mostly 
of foreigners of [rish birth, held their first annual 
parade un that day in honor of the opening of the 
first session of the American Congress, Tho cel- 
ebration was attended by several lodges of the or- 
der from N. York, and at the appointed time a pro- 
cession was formed, four abreast, variously estimat- 
ed at from two to four thousand persons. The pro- 
cession had performed its morning parade, stopped 
to take refreshments, re-formed, and was proceed- 
ing onits route by the corner of High and William 
sts,, where a crowd were assembled, when a collis- 
ion occurred between them and the spectators, 
and a row anda fight was the consequence.—- 
Stones and brickbats were thrown back and forth, 





te not grumble but be good-natured and content- 


eral seriously wounded. A German Catholic 
church which stood on the line of the procession 
was completely destroyed internally, and nothing 
but its frame left standing. There is much doubt 
as to how the disturbance originated. It ig ). 
leged that stones were thrown and a pistol fireg 
from the church, but this, the priest who was jp 
his house adjoining, positively denies, affirming 
that there could have been no one in the chureh 
without his knowledge. It does not appear that 
pistols were used by any but those in the pro. 
cession. The event produced much excitement 
in the eity. 


The Shakers having been considerably * mixed 
up’ with the new spiritual manifestations, it is 
matter of curiosity to know how the new posi- 
tion of the spirits, in promulgating free-love doe. 
trines and practices will be received among them. 
A person who lately visited the establishment at 
Enfield, stated to us that a number of secessiong 
had lately taken place of members who left them 
to be married. 








Solomon says, ‘Whoso boasteth of a false 
gift, is like clouds and wind withoul rain” Jude 
also compares a certain class of the ungodly to 
‘clouds without water, carmed about of winds,” 
We are better able to appreciate this figure, and 
sympathize with oriental disgust at empty clouds, 
than ever before. Last night, a friend volunteered 
to stake all his reputation for weather-wisdom 
on its raining within twenty-four hours. To day 
the sun laughs in his face. 

vince i cio 
A Warm Night. 

Sept. 6th---“ Hottest day of the year,” says the 
Times. A very warm night we are certain. It is 
two or three hours after midnight. The air is come 
to a dead pause. It is resonant, however, close by 
the ear, with the mosquito’s trumpet. We are act- 
ing the man and his cloak when the sun and wind 
contended for the mastery; now the heat per. 
suades us to throw off the covering, but the mos- 
quitos immediately compel us to.draw it closer, 
The pillow grows hot—we throw it over the head- 
board—begin to feel nervous—get up and sit by 
the window. The street-pump is going. O, that 
pump! what a generous good mother it is. Some 
thousand perhaps depend on its bounty, yet it is 
hardly ever known to withhold. All through the 
dry weather it has given plentifully—it has not 
raised its price as the grocer has, or diminished 
its allowance as the baker hag. All day long it is 


called upon, and one drops the handle for another 


waiting to take it up. Women with pails, chil. 
dren with tea kettles, men with barrels, you may 
see coming and going, but never think to see the 
pump alone. Tea and coffee and milk and suga,y 


are ‘up,’ but water continues the same beautiful} 


unpriced beverage. We are saved some vexation 


doubtless at the grocer’s charges this season, but 
. | less on this account than for many other benefits 
’|are we thankful that water is our only drink. 


Our reverie started by the sound of the pump- 


handle, is interrupted by a stir in the house 
across the street. 
movnlight—no signs of morning; but we hear 


The door opens. It is cloudy 


the broom. A humble figure, is dimly seen— 


the servant girl doubtless ;—she sweeps the hall, 


the porch, the little front yard, the side-walk be- 


fore the house, and, stops only at the middle of 
the cobble stones. 
apparition. 
ghost or a sleep-walker; but somebody that 


This is amusing—almost an 
We conclude however, it is not a 


thinks it is more inviting out doors than in the 


chamber such a night; a sentiment we cordially 
agree with. 
morning work of the servant girls in Brooklyn, 
They sweep to the ridge of the street—every one 
betore the house she lives at. 
this chore. Girls also fetch water from the 
pump, empty slops, &c, 
doing any of these things. 
Commune reciprocities are out of fashion, but we 
seem to be tolerated in our oddities. 
ringing the bell for servants in the lower kitchen 
we have a bell in the kitchen to ring for servants 
‘up-stairs’—helping-hands from the office or par- 
lor when needed. 


Sweeping the side-walk is the first 


Girls alone do 


You seldom see a@ man 
In this respect our 


Instead of 


But now we hear an accordion at a neighboring 


window—what could be more unseasonable ? It 
is somebody in competition with the musquetos 
no doubt—or somebody trying Saul’s device for 
keeping a good spirit. 
preserve good nature through a night like this. 


It is quite a victory to 


Fortunately during this dry season, when fire 


would be very destructive, we are seldom waked 
tu hear the bells 


“ Scream out their affright 
In the startled ear of night.” 





and pistols fired. One man wae killed, and sey- |. 


Often in winter fire-alarms will be heard s:vy- 
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—— . 
eral nights in succession; but now for some months 
they have been almost a forgotten sound with us. 
We hope that Brooklyn is growing English in 
respect to fires. Our room-mate who lived ina 
large town in England till the age of fifteen, says 
that she never saw a fire there but once. 

But it is tume to call home our thoughts. The 
fever ie gone from the pillow—it will do now to 
cover all Sut the face—we compose ouselves to 
sleep. and dream that we see the moonlight sweep- 
er dressed up and starting off'at day-break for 
some Catholic festiva!, which accounts for her 
taking time by the forelock in doing her chores. 





Hints to the Circular, 
From & correspondent at Wallingford : 


The suggestion in the Circular that ‘the winter 
ig over, and spring-time has come,—the time for 
sowing seeds for a future harvest of good spiritu- 
al fruit—interested me much. Would it not be 
well for all Circularians to consult through your 
columns, and decide upon what crops they can 
bestow their Jabor most profitably, with a view 
toa large harvest at the reaping time ? also what 
will be the probable state of the market at that 
time, and what zrains will command the highest. 
price in the market of eternal life? There is one 
renowned farmer, who had in his life a good deal 
of experience in delivering the produce of his farm 
in this market. Ie has left on record that there 
are three kinds of grain that are staple articles, 
and command a high price in the market referred 
to. These are faith, hope, and charity; but, says 
he, ‘the greatest of these is charity.’ He then 
would recommend that we all save as much as we 
can of this invaluable grain, not forgetting to sow 
a good amount of the other two. L. H. B. 

The following occurs in a friendly letter: 

“The Circular has asked for criticism at differ- 
ent times. Well, I have somewhat against it.— 
It 1s in the use of the word drouth. I believe it 
1a corruption of the word drought. I can not 
find the formerin any dictionary that we have. 
Besides, I do not recollect having heard it used 
except among the illiterateany where. I have 
noticed another verbal impropriety; ‘to learn’ is 
used for ‘to teach; as, ‘I will learn you’ for 
‘teach you.” The use of the word learn for teach 
isnow ubsolete. I recollect that even upwards of 
twenty years ago, it used to be confined to the 
uneducated classes.” 

In respect to the misuse of the verb ‘to learn, 
our correspondent’s criticism is fair. We own up. 
it is ridiculous and inexcusable ; though we were 
about to plead off by saying that it is from inat- 
tention not ignorance that such a blunder is allowed 
to pass in the Circular. As to the proper word 
for this dry time, we have not found any uniform- 
ity in our correspondence, exchanges, &c., and so 
have been disposed to ‘ let it slide”—-use drouth 
or drought aecording to ‘copy." The question has 
been ‘agitated’ some in our office, but we have 
come to no conclusion more serious than this, that 
it would be advisable not to use both words in- 
discriminately in the same paper—have it drouth in 
one paper and drought, if any choose in the next. 
The Tribune uses drouth. Webster gives the 
word with this remark: ‘This was the original 
word, and is still used in Scotland, and toa consid- 
erable extent in America.’ A friend whose author. 
ity we respect, prefers d r-o-w-l-h to either of the 
disputed words. We shall not have occasion to 
use one or the other much longer perhaps. 





Railroad Officiality. 

The financial public has been much occupied of 
late with the extreme depreciation of Erie Rail- 
road stock, and the threatened bankruptcy of the 
immense corporat‘on that issues it. An elaborate 
report has lately been issued by parties interest- 
ed, designed to bolster up the credit of the insti- 
tution, and to show that the Erie road must  be- 
come ultimately one of the most profitable and 
successful in the country. In recounting the re- 
forms that have been adopted in its manage ment, 
the report makes a curious expose of the opera- 
tion of salaries and dignities, in nourishing lazi- | 
ness in officials. It says: 

Every sinecure has been abolished. Under 
the old regime, there was at the most considera- 
ble points on the line, an organization which was 
an almost exact miniature of that at headquar 
ters. There was a chief with a salary, say, of 
$2,000 per annum. This salary implied a dignity 
which rendered nearly all kinds of labor incom- 
patible. An assistant was therefore allowed, 
with a salary say of $1,200. Such further digr.i- 
ty required a clerk with a salary of $800, and a 
Seccnd assistant with a salary of $600. The 





ence of labor, are very contagious, the man-of-all- 
work soon imitated his superiors, and shirked ev- 
erything he could. All these lofty fabrics have 
been tumbled over, and the former chieflain sud- 
denly finds himself living upon a moderate salary, 
with the duties of boss, assistant, clerk, and man- 
of-all-work, centered in one person—himself. 
The result is a very large saving of money, with 
a much more efticient service. 

Another reform (for we have only time to refer 
to but few) has been the discharge of some 40 
engineers and an equal number of firemen. With 
80 large an equipment as that upon the Erie road 
there are, upon the average, 40 locomotives in 
ordinary, undergoing repairs. Under the former 
management the engineer and firernan, as a matter 
of course, were allowed a furlough, with full pay, 
while their engine was in the repair-shop; so that 
the company, from this cause, had some 80 idlers 
constantly under pay, which had not only a direct 
tendency to incapacitate them for faithful service 
but to spread a spirit of insubordination through- 
out the whole line. The system which prevailed 
was a direct premium for bad conduct, for an 
engineer had only to disable his engine to be 
freed from duty! The rule now adopted is “no 
work, no pay.” The interest of the company and 
the engineer are at once rendered harmonious, to 
the vast benefit of the former. The latter takes 
good care of his machine as a means of kecping 
his place. Under the old system the engineer was 
arrogant, unaccommodating and exacting. Fora 
driver of a passenger locomolive to take a freight 
engine was considered entirely beneath the dig- 
nity of an engineer. Now there is a laudible de- 
sire to be “ generally useful,” and every engineer 
- the read stands ready to fill any place assigned 
nim. 





Continuance, 

There is a trait of character exhibited 
by a class of men in the business world, 
that is worthy of admiration. It is that 
quality which leads to far-reaching calcu- 
lation—long winded plans ; which mani- 
fests itself in such stupendous works as 
the Croton aqueduct, interminable rail- 
roads, &e. It is a combination of skill 
and endurance ; and is designated by the 
word, continuance. It corresponds to what 
is called bottom in horses. Some horses 
have great speed, but no bottom-—they 
don’t hold out. Again, we may say that 
the quality we are speaking of, marks the 
difference between the civilized and the 
savage. The Indian has no patience for 
prospective results. He may be smart, 
bright, and efficient fur the present ; but 
he has no patience for the future. Farm- 
ers and business men acquire the power 
of making calculations which extend far 
into the future. Columbus was a splen- 
did example of the power of continuance. 
His crew threatened to take possession 
of the ship and turn back ; but he per- 
suaded them to wait three days longer, 
promising to yield the point at the end 
of that time, if land was not discovered. 
On the morning of the third day his 
hopes were crowned with success, and 
his continuance rewarded. Many men 
pursue a given course for a while, and 
then abandon it and take up another, 
and then drop that, and so on. This is 
contemptible. 

It is very necessary we should have 
that far-seemg faith, which patiently 
waits for long looked-for results—which 
does not expect iinmediate success, but is 
willing to wait twenty years for fruit.— 
The longest processes produce the great- 
est results. 
things, which produce immediate fruit. 
It isa childish spirit that cannot wait, 
but wants to see the fruits of its labor at 
once. The virtue of continuance, is well 
illustrated in the case of a man who un- 
dertook on a wager to look steadily at the 
pendulum of a clock for a half hour, 
pointing at it and saying, ‘here she goes, 
and there she goes ;’ the other party to the 
wager meanwhile endeavoring to divert 
him from his purpose, by talking to him, 
and getting up the most exciting scenes 


Those are not the greatest 





man at the foot of the ladder was expected to do 
the most of the work; but as all ideas, especially 
such as insist upon the vulgarity and ‘inconveni- | 


around him, Spiritual persons are tempt- 
ed to turn aside from their purpose, just 
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as this man was, by a flurry and confu- 
sion all around them continually tempt- 
ing them to turn aside from their pursuit, 
and lay hold of something else. The real 
spirit of continuance has great power to 
resist temptation—aza power of self-posses- 
sion, which enables it to hold on to its 
purpose against all external inducements 
and incidental influences. Continuance 
gives a man independence of circumstan- 
ces, It is an essential of civilization — 
It is this at bottom, which leads to ship- 
building and all great erterprises of trade. 
Without this we should all be Indians. 
It isa combination of intelligence with 
calculation. ‘ Be sure you are right, then 
go ahead.’ Get a certainty of perception, 
and correctness of purpose, then continu- 
ance, 

There are great promises made to 
those who continue in well-doing. ‘To 
them, who, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory and honor and 
immortality, eternal life” Rom, 2: 7. 
‘Behold, the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain, Be ye also pa- 
tient ; stablish your hearts.” James 5: 
7,8. This establishment of the heart is 
what we want, such as cannot be moved 
from its purpose. Paul says elsewhere, 
‘Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord,’ 
The 11th chapter of Hebrews contains 
various examples of continuance. Noah, 
Abraham, and others there mentioned, 
were large-hearted, great-souled men. 
They kept their eye on things four thou- 
sand years off, and rejoiced in hope. 

It is acceptable to God to find persons 
who have this quality. If we want to 
please him, we cannot do better thgn 
to give ourselves to him to be perfected 
in continuance. The trouble with men 
is, not that they do not take hold on 
God’s strength, but that they let go af- 
ter taking hold. The want of this qual- 
ity was the fault with the oll revivals, 
God withdrew from them because he found 
no continuance in them. The churches 
broke their covenant with him; and 
here came a necessity for a new covenant, 
which could not be broken, The revi- 
vals among the orthodox had a direct 
effect to beget in them a spirit of non- 
continuance ; and the churches are filled 
with that spirit. Probably the Meth- 
odist church, more than any other, has 
cultivated and fostered the pernicious 
habit of mind of expecting to fall back. 
The other sects stick to a theory of hold- 
ing on, and thus back up a disposition 
to continue, by maintaining the possibil- 
ity and propriety of it. They have no 
real continuance ; but they make some 
approximation to it in holding theories 
and views favorable to it; but there 
seems to be something in the Methodist 
doctrine directly calculated to destroy it. 

The spirit of the world, as such, is op- 
posed to the cultivation of this quality. 
But we must take advantage of the good 
there is developed, and appreciate this 
element as it exists in the business cal- 
culations of the world. We must show 
mere business men that we can excel 
them in far-seeing plans and patient 
waiting ,for future results; and taking 
advantage of all their civilization, go far 
beyond. 

It is noticeable that whereas revivals 
had to be sustained by protracted meet- 
ings and extra effort of various kinds, and 
were dependent on fall or winter as the 
most favorable season, business goes right 
on, year after year, without any intermis- 
sion. Men stick to it. Therein lies the 
progress and evidence of civilization.— 
What is wanted is that men should car- 
ry this spirit of continuance into religion. 
—Home-Talk:. 
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Newtown, Conn., Sept. 4th, 1854. 
TO THE READERS OF THE CIRCULAR, 

I address you as one who has recently 
been set free from the law of si. and 
death, no longer subject to ordinances, 
and whose soul is full of the love of God, 
swelling to communicate the abundance 
of his goodness, to them that believe.— 
Freed from the law ot sin and death—no 
longer subject to ordinances,did I say? yes, 
I said it. Be astonished, O ye Sectarians. 
who know nothing of these things, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Episcopalians, hypocrites, 
well may be it said of you as it was said 
of some of old, the harlots and tax-gath- 
erers, go into the kingdom of heaven be- 
fore you. So let me say to you, the in- 
fidel, the free-thinker, the non-comform- 
ist, the no-pretender, will find entrance 
there, and you will still be left in bond- 
age. But I said freed from the law of 
sin and death, I said no longer subject to 
ordinances. Now ye sanctimonious ser- 
vants of the devil, who walk slowly with 
sad countenances on every sabbath morn- 
ing to your respective places of rendez- 
vous—QOh ! ye ranters who cry long and 
loudly and pray mightily, running the- 
world over for subject-matter for your 
petitions, yet believing not, no, not even 
expecting anything you ask for—can ye 
comprehend what it is, to be freed from 
the law of sin and death, not subject to 
ordinances? I know you cannot. You 
never have felt it, you know nothing of 
its import. Although I am severe, yet I 
pity you. I was one of you ; thirty and 
four years walked I in your ways, yet 
much of the latter part of the time I was 
heart-sick, and longed for this better state 
of freedom which I have now attained. 

Let me tell you then, if you can re- 
ceive it, the kingdom of Heaven has 
come down to you, and ye know it not. 
This day is big with the stirring eventa of 
the spiritual world. The true church of 
God is established—God’s children are 
flocking into it. The devil has set on 
foot a number of delusions, such as Mor- 
monism Spiritual Rappings, &c., having 
in some points, vague resemblances to 
the true faith, but full of lying wonders, 
made to attract the attention of the 
world and keep them from discovering 
the truth. Now, dear reader, I tell you 
the truth, I know in whom I have trust- 
ed, and I ask you seriously to examine 
this subject. I take no honor to myself 
in this matter. Of myself [ am nothing. 
It is Christ that dwelleth in me, and the 
confession of Christ the main-spring, 
that, moves the machinery, which accom- 
plishes this great. work. 

Hoping that this description of myself 
may be the means through the blessing 
of God, of exciting others tv examine the 
true faith, I will be more minute in ita 
details. I am now 34 years of age. At 
17 I was converted, and joined the Me- 
thodists, which sect I have preferred te 
others, and generally worshipped with 
them when convenient, though I have not 
been exclusive, and for 10 years past, I 
have felt no regard to the minor points ot 
doctrine that separate the different sects. 
But 1 have been well satisfied that there 
were none of the sects that practised 
what they preaheed, und that there were 
none that even preached the whole truth 
contained in the New Testament. The 
truth referred to, which I believe is not 
practical among the sects, is contaived 
in such passages as these: ‘ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’—‘ Call no man mas- 
ter on earth ; one is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren. —‘The 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great au- 
thority upon them. But it shall not be 
so among you; but whosoever will be’ 
great among you, let him be yourminister’ 
‘ He took a little child and set him in the 
midst, and said, Except ye be converted 
and become as little children ye cannot 
see the kingdom of heaven.’—‘ They 





were all of one heart and one mind ; and 
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no man said that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they 


had all things common.’ 


Knowing that these truths were not 
practiced among the different sects of my 
acquaintance, I made it my business to 
I be- 
came familiar with the Shakers, whom I 
found to approach nearer to my ideal of 
what constitutes the real Christian. I 
was fully convinced however, that the 
separation of the sexes, and some other 
severe rules of theirs, were inconsistent 
with the gospel. I joined the Fourierists, 
but three months’ experienc? in that 
school, well convinced me that I had not 


become acquainted with others. 


yet found what my soul so much desired. 


After leaving the Fourierists, I had for 
a long time been studying and planning 


some method of carrying into practice the 
sublime truths taught by Christ, when 
two years ago I fell in with some of the 
writings of J. H. Noyes. J read his Re- 
ligious Experience, Salvation from Sin, 
and continued to read the Circular until 
in April of this present year; at which 
time being well satisfied with the theory 
of his writings, I visited Wallingford to 
see some of the practical part of the sys- 
tem. I spent only one day at this time, 
but soon after my return home I expe- 
rienced salvation from sin, and that same 
night the Lord revealed to me what St. 
Paul saw when caught up to the third 
heavens, and which it was then unlawful 
for him to utter. This great secret then 


which has so long excited the curiosity of 


Bible readers, is the abolishment of mar- 
riage and the introduction of free relations 


between the sexes in the church of 


God. 

T have recently spent a week with the 
Seetne at Wallingford. It is enough ; 
the long desideratum I have been seek- 
ing so many years is found. I believe it 
to be the real kingdom of heaven estab- 
lished on earth. Let any one visit the 
Association with a good motive, and be- 
come only a looker-on for a few days, he 
will be perfectly astonished that such a 
number of persors holding all things com- 
mon, can live and move through the va- 
ried business of labor, study and recrea- 
tion, in such perfect harmony. You have 
heen in a factory, you have seen a com- 
plicated machine, a great many wheels, 
some large and some small, yet all are 
needed and connected and dependent one 
om the other, and each has its proper 
function to perform, and each takes some 
part in effecting the work for which this 
machinery was intended. Somewhere 
connected with thiscomplication of wheels 
you will find a subtle fluid called steam, 
which puts and keeps the whole in motion. 
So in the Commune there is a powerful 
agent which puts and keeps the whole liv- 
ing machinery in motion. This agent is 
the confession of Jesus Christ, the power 
of God unto salvation to those that be- 
lieve. This is the first foundation, the 
great rock upon which every thing con- 
nected with this people called Perfection- 
ists or Communists rests; and this is 
the very foundation upon which Jesus 
Christ said he would build his church. 
Peter said, ‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of 
God.’ Jesus said unto him, ‘ Upon this 
rock will I build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ 
It is this confession of Christ to which 
the Communists owe all their power. 

Yours truly, CHaries A. Curtis. 





Wallingford Commune, Sept. 5, 1854. 
The extensive drought that has pre- 
vailed this season, bids fair now to prove 
a real blessing to the country. The sub- 
jects of irrigation, sub-soiling and thor- 
ough cultivation, that are now so earnest- 
ly discussed—so recommended in the 7'ri- 
byne and other leading journals, seemed to 
necd some hint or providence of this kind 

te show their i nportance and necessity. 
We are thankful for the hint, and are 
glad to see public attention turned in this 
direction. Its mere agitation makes quite 





exist, no duubt can be entertained. The celebra- 


and habits of farming, and points to the 
time when the earth shall be made to 
yield according to its strength, and be 
restored to its original fruitfulness and 
beauty ; for none will irrigate without 
giving thorough cultivation, and exercis- 
ing taste and skill in the arrangement of 
their fields. 

It is suprising that this subject has 
heretofore received so little attention.— 
A rolling country like this, with its 
smooth turned hills, and sloping val- 
lies, where water is so easily obtained, it 
would seem was designed for this very 
purpose. The natural means of irtiga- 
tion, are far more abundant than are 
generally supposed. 

In considering ways and means to sup- 
ply our garden with water, we found that 
a spring, but a few hundred yards distant, 
discharges at this dry time 98 gallons 
per hour, or a little over seventy barrels a 
day; a quantity sufficient, if saved and 
rightly applied, to water a number of acres 
for garden and horticultural purposes. 
Should the spring or stream be lower than 
the garden or field where it is wanted, as 
it is in this case, a hydraulic ram can be 
used, which will bring a certain part to 
the desired level, where if suitable reser- 
voirs are provided, an abundant supply 
can always be kept on hand. B, B, 


LO  < S - 
Artesian Wells. 

We publish below two articles on this subject. 
One is from Brande's Encyclopedia, and presents 
the generally received theory in regard to wells 
of this sort; and the other is from the St. Louis 
Democrat, giving an account of a well in that city 
that has already been bored deeper than any ever 
made before : 

Various conjectures have been made as to the 
source of the water which comes from Artesian 
wells. It was long believed that the water of the 
sea must necessarily penetrate by way of infiltra- 
tion into the interior of the continents, and at 
length form large bodies of subterraneous waters, 
which, excepting for capillary influences, would 
not rise above the general level of the ocean. An- 
other opinion, maintained by Aristotle, Seneca, 
Cardan, and even Descartes. was, that the sub- 
terraneous water, from which the sources of riv- 
ers and springs are supplied, is the product of the 
condensation of aqueous vapors ascending from the 
interior parts of the earth in consequence of the 
central heat. But these hypotheses are founded on 
meré conjecture, unsupported by the siightest evi- 
dence, and consequently merit no attention. The 
simplest and most natural explanation is, that the 
water of ordjnary wells, of Artesian fountains and 
rivers, is supplied by rain that falls upon the sur- 
face ata higher elevation, and which penetrates 
through the pores and fissures of the ground till 
it mcets with some impermeable stratum, or is 
collected in subterranean reservoirs. * * * 
All persons who have paid the slightest atten- 
tion to geology are aware that in stratified coun- 
tries (and it is in such only that Artesian wells 
exist) different beds of rocks are superposed on 
one another, and ranged in a certain constant or- 
der. The strata sometimes follow a horizontal 
direction for a considerable extent of country; at 
other places they are inclined, and even placed 
perpendicularly to the horizon, having the appear- 
ance of having been bent and burst through by 
the action of a powerful force from beneath. In 
those cases the edges of the strata are often ex- 
posed, especially on the summits and flanks of 
hills, to the action of the atmosphere. Between 
the strata are frequently found beds of permeable 
sand, through which water, coming in contact 
with them, must necessarily pass, first, through 
the inclined part by virtue of its specific gravity, 
and then in the horizontal branches, by virtue of 
the pressure of the water remaining in the eleva- 
ted portions of the strata. In this manner the 
water insinuates itself between the different stra- 
ta; and hence we may expect that in localities 
where the tertiary stratification prevails, as many 
distinct sources of subterraneous water will be met 
with in penetrating perpendicularly through the 
surface. as there are distinct layers of .a sandy or 
gravelly nature reposing on impermeable strata. 
This consequence of the theory is perfectly con- 
firmed by experience. M. Arago mentions that 
in digging for coal near St Nicholas d’Aliermont, 
a short distance from Dieppe. seven distingt and 
copious sgurces of water were found, the .respect- 
ive depths of which were: Ist, between 80 and 
100 feet; 2d, 328 feet; 3d, from 54) tg, 590 feet ; 
4th, from 690 to 710 feet ; 5th, 820 feet ; 6th, 940 
feet; 7th, 1090 feet; and the occasional foxce of 
each source was very great. Similar occurrences 
are frequent in the neighborhood of London, and 
are familiar to all miners. But it is not enough 
that the structure of the country is such that 


phenomena of Artesian fountains could not be ex- 
plained without supposing it to be collectee in 
large quantities, and forming subterraneous reser- 
voirs of immense extent. That such reservoirs 


ted fountain of Vaucluse sends forth at all times 


THE CIRCULAR. 





ble river. Even in the driest seasons, when the 
water is least plentiful, it produces 4780 cubic 
feet per minute. After great rains its product is 
thrice as great. The mean quantity emitted is 
9360 cubic feet per minute. or about 5030 millions 
of cubic feet in a year. Many other examples of 
the same kind might be cited ; showing that wa- 
ter must not only be collected in subterraneous 
cavities in immense quantities, but that it also 
passes freely from one place to another. In fact, 
the disposition of the rocks in strata permits the 
water to be collected under the surface, and to be 
conveyed without waste, as if in close pipes. 

According to the view which has now been 
taken of the manner in which subterranean wa- 
ter is collected, its elevation to the surface through 
a natural fissure or artificial perforation is a sim- 
ple result of hydrostatic pressure. Generally 
speaking, it is only on the acclivities of hitls, or 
in elevated places, that the edges of the strata are 
exposed, and where, consequently, the rain wa- 
ter can be received under beds of impermeable 
materials. 

Some Artesian fountai»s, for example that at 
Lilliers in Artois, are situated in the middle of 
immense plains, where not the most insignificant 
hill it to be seen on any side. In such cases it 
may be inquired where we are to look for those 
hydrustatic columns whose pressure causes the 
rise of the subterraneous water to the leyel of the 
lowest points? The auswer is obvious: we must 
suppose them placed beyond the limits of view; 
at the distance of 50, 100, or 200 miles, or even 
at a greater distance. The necessity of supposing 
the existence of a subterraneous liquid column of 
two or three hundred miles of extent cannot ap- 
pear a serious objection, when it is considered 
that the same geological structure has been found 
to prevail sometimes over even a much greater 
extent of country. 





THE DEEPEST ARTESIAN WELL IN THE WORLD. 

We were fortunate enouzh to direct our steps 
towards Belcher’s Sugar Refinery, on Saturday 
last, for the purpose of making some observa- 
tions of the great Artesian Well, which is 
now being bored at that place. 

This well was commenced about six years 
ago by Mr. Belcher, his object being to secure 
for the purpose of his large Refinery, a supply 
of pure water. For six months the operations 
were continued by hand, and reached a depth 
of some two hundred feet below the surface, 
when it was found necessary to employ the 
agency of steam with suitable machinery. 

Since the application of steam the work has 
progressed steadily and perseveringly until the 
present time, when the incredible depth of 
twenty-two hundred feet has been reached.— 
This is said to be the deepest artesian well in 
the world. One of the most important that 
we now remember of, is that of Grenelle, near 
Paris, in which operations were continued for 
eight years, and which was sunk to a depth of 
nineteen hundred and sixty-one feet below the 
ground. And we believe there is another some- 
where in France which numbers about twenty - 
one hundred and fifty feet; but none have yet 
reached the distance into the bowels of the 
earth that this of Mr. Belcher’s has. 

We donot know that this wonderful enter- 
prise was commenced with any anticipation 
that so much time and expense would be eon- 
sumed in its completion; nor are we advised 
that it was origin:lly proposed upon any geo- 
logical theory, leading to the belief that the 
stream of water desired would be found at any 
particular depth or between any supposed 
strata of rocks; yet having undertaken the 
work, the subsequent energy and persistence of 
labor, reflects the highest credit upon him for 
whose benefit it is designed. Success in the 
boring of artesian wells must always be of a 
problematical kind—even where there is the 
most aceurate knowledge of the geological 
character of the region of the country in which 
the enterprise may be undertaken, for how- 
ever certain theory may be regarded, there 


are yet certain unknown oonditions in the 


formation of the different underground strata 
which may render suce +ss imp ssible. 

In the present instance the most formidable 
impediments have met the operation. From 
the surface to the extremest depth, the drill 
has met with a constant succession of the 
most stubborn rocky formations, with the single 
exception, however, of a strata of soft slate- 
stone about 100 feet in width, at a depth of 
1,000 feet below the surface. The formation 
penetrated by the drill is a yellow sand-stone. 

What further conditions or impediments are 


yet to be encountered w2 are not enough of a 
geologist to theorize upon, yet, whatever they 


be, the steady perseverance in the work for a 


period of six years would seem to warrant the 
belief that the enterprise will not be abandoned 
until absolute impossibility meets its operations. 


The work, first begun with hands, was 


water can percolate between different strata; the | carried on by means of a spring pole, with the 
drilling-rods and the drill attached to one end, 
and working up and down. 


Since the application of a steam engine of 


about twenty-five horse power, the rods and 
drills are made to work in a vertical direction, 








en inroad on the old stereotyped notions 


a stream of water sufficient to form a considera- 


the same as with hands, from the end ofa large 











—— 
beam, which has a two or three foot stroke 
The width of the bore is five inches. The kinds 
of drills used are various, sone beiug adapted 
for pulverizing the rock, others for hooking u 
soft substances, and then there is an inetreata 
called a rimmer, used for eutting the sides of 
the bore to make it round and smooth. Tubes 
are also used, containing valves, which catch 
the loose particles of rock and carry them to 
the top of the well. The drilling rods are made. 
of stout oak wood, are about two inches in 
diameter, and thirty-two feet long, having iron 
screws and fastenings at the ends, by which a 
continued rod may be formed of any length, 

The presence of one or more persons is con- 
stantly required for the purpose of turning the 
drill around in the bore, as its vertical motion 
continues. At present the »perators are en- 
gaged in enlarging the cavity at the point where 
the soft slate stone occurs, for the purpose of 
introducing a copper tube to prevent the con- 
tinual caving in of the soft particles which are 
eonstantly sloughing from the sides. We are 
told that this falling in of the blue slate stone 
has left a eavity as large perhaps as a good 
sized house. We believe it is the intention to 
introduce copper pipes from the top to the 
bottom of the well, as soon as it is finished, 
although the hard rocky sides would seem to 
make it unnecessary. The object tobe gained 
by this is to shut out the various kinds of 
waters from the sides, so that the pure stream 
from the bottom may reach the top without 
any mixture 

At the depth of 700 feet a vein of salt wa- 
ter was struck, and at 1,500 feet an immense 
vein of sulphur water burst forth, which hag 
been running ever since its discovery ina large 
stream from the mouth of the well This water 
is the same as that of the Blue Lick Springs, 
in Kentucky, and possesses a purity and fresh- 
ness of taste quite superior to that which reach- 
es us in barrels and casks. It is carried off by 
a large sewer, leading to the river. It seems 
too wasteful that such profuse quantities of 
this celebrated water should be permitted to 
flow away, but the Refinery needs the clear, 
unadulierated element, and it must have it 
and nothing else. Other medicinal waters 
have been discovered, we believe, but they 
have been of little consequence. 





—A writer in the Boston Recorder, as an il- 
tustration of Providential care. relates the follow- 
ing marvellous incident, and vouches for it as au- 
thentic: “Elias Boudinot, founder of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, was returning in his chaise to 
his home late in a dark night from a court he had 
been attending many days. He did not know 
that arecent freshet had carried away all the 
planks from the long bridge that lay in his accus- 
tomed path. Therefore he drove right on, as 
though there was a bridge there. and reached 
home safely. His friends inquired by what road 
he came. ‘The usual road,’ he replied. ‘Tmpos- 
sible.’ said they, ‘there are no plankson the bridge.’ 
He persisted, and they, trembling for his veracity 
or sanity of mind, eagerly went with him next 
morning to survey. When arrived they found the 
very tracks of the carriage to either end of the 
bridge and on the sleepers, and the very fuot-prints 
of his horse ona central sleeper. There was no 
more to be said; sanity and veracity were both 
safe. Some power had presided over the instinct 
of that horse, had ordained the correspondence of 
those wheels with the sleepers over which they 
passed. and kept the man in ignorance of his dan- 
ger. Was that power fate or chance?” 





Tue CeLesrRaTeD PALM-TReEE was removed 
on Thursday, from Mr. Lodges, Hackney, to 
the Crystal Palace. The root was inclosed in 
a strong box, about twelve feet square, bound 
with strong iron hoops, weighing fifteen hun- 
dred weight. The height of the plant was about 
thirty feet. It was placed on a strong: built 
carriage that weighed upward of seven tons. 
The weight of the whole was upward of twenty 
tons. There were twenty horses put to the 
truck to move it from the place where it had 
been for more than thirty years. At the foot 
of Sydenham-hill, there was a relay of thirty 
horses to take it up. It was taken through 
the streets and over London-bridge without 
any accident. The crowd being so great, it 
frequently had to stop. It was safely lodged 
at the Palace about nine o’clock.—London 
Paper. 





—An ex-postmaster of Boston is in Germa- 
ny, and sends home an aceount of a railway con- 
gress, at which a locomotive appeared upon 
the table, to which was attached a train loaded 
with dishes of ‘he choicest and most solid food. 
The succulent train advanced slowly, in imita- 
tion of the passenger trains upon all the Ger- 
man roads. After having made the tour of 
table without stopping; in order to give 
view of the good things with which it was 
freighted, the train again started, making & 
station in front of each guest, and permitting 
him to fill his plate accorcing to his appetite 
and faney. 
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